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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XLVI.—STREET TUMBLERS. 


Tue Street Tumblers are a curious class. Nobod 
knows any thing of them in private, and it is doubtful 
whether they know any thing of any body, except in 
the capacity of spectators of their tricks and evolutions. 
They may with peculiar propriety hum over to them- 
selves the well-known couplet,— 

** We care for nobody, 
And nobody cares for us.” 

Where or in what manner they live, is to us an im- 
penetrable mystery. They are never to be seen or 
heard of, except in the pursuit of their very arduous 
and very inadequately rewarded calling. When we 
say inadequately, let us not be understood as meaning 
to convey the idea that their vocation is a reputable 
one, or one which of itself ought to be encouraged. 
We simply mean, that the few half-pence which are 
thrown to them at the close of every hour's exercise 
of their muscular powers and singular dexterity, must, 
when divided among the three or four who usually 
form the party, be varely sufficient to procure for 
them the means of subsistence. And if this be so in 
the most propitious weather with which they are fa- 
voured, what must be their doom during the lengthened 
tracts of bad weather, which are so common in our 
unkindly climate—weather so unfavourable, that even 
if they were to persist in the performance of their feats, 
nobody would pause in the streets to witness them. 

The performances of some of these Street Tumblers 
are exceedingly clever. They do with the greatest 
seeming ease, things which the spectators would have 
regarded as impossible, a moment before witnessing 
their performance. We have often seen a few ragged 
ragamuffin jugglers playing their tricks in the streets, 
and feeling most grateful if the spectators rewarded 
them with a few half-pence, quite as dexterous as 
others of the fraternity contemporaneously “ starring” 
it in splendid theatres, and obtaining half-a-crown or 
eighteen pence a head, from the spectators. 

It requires, we understand, and as will be easily 
believed, a long course of close and assiduous training, 
to qualify for appearing to advantage as a Street 
Tumbler. Many years are necessary for the purpose; 
and the cases are numerous in which after years of 
constant application to the art, persons fail of acquir- 
ing’ that proficiency in it which would afford them 
any chance of obtaining even the miserable livelihood 
which is to be earned by such a mode of life. 








DEATH OF GENERAL MOORE AT 
CORUNNA. 


No military commander ever fell more nobly or more 
honoured than Sir John Moore, who perished on the field 
of Corunna in 1809, and whose last moments exhibited a 
scene perhaps as affecting as was ever witnessed around 
the death-bed of a dying soldier. He fell in the moment 
of victory, when he had turned at bay upon those ruthless 








invaders who were pouring upon his devoted soldiers in 
overwhelming masses, led on by Soult and Napoleon him- 
self, and who were prepared, in the language of their 
Emperor, “to drive those English leopards into the sea.” 
The disastrous retreat from Salamanca was accomplished, 
the bay of Corunna was in sight, but the transports were 
a day too late, and Moore was obliged to turn and risk a 
battle against whatever odds, to insure the safe embarka- 
tion of his troops. The battle was fought and won, the 
French were defeated and driven back, but the success 
was dearly purchased, for the gallant Moore and many of 
his brave companions were left to slumber on the heights 
of Corunna. 

While earnestly watching the result of the fight, and 
the gallant advance of his division of Highlanders near 
the village of Elvina, Sir John Moore was struck on the 
left breast by acannon-shot. The shock threw him from 
his horse with violence: he rose again in a sitting posture, 
his countenance unchanged, and his stedfast eye still 
fixed upon the regiments engaged in his front. No sigh 
betrayed a sensation of pain, but in a few moments, when 
he was satisfied that the troops were gaining ground, his 
countenance brightened, and he suffered himself to be 
taken to the rear. He was placed in a blanket and carried 
by some Highland soldiers towards Corunna. Then was 
seen the dreadful nature of his hurt; the shoulder was 
shattered to pieces, the arm was hanging by a piece of 
skin, and the muscles of the breast torn into long strips. 
As the soldiers placed him in the blanket, his sword got 
entangled, and the hilt entered the wound. Captain 
Hardinge, a staff-officer who was near (now Sir Henry 
Hardinge,) attempted to unbuckle it, but the dying man 
stopped him, saying, “ It is as well as it is, I had rather 
it should go out of the field with me;” and in that man- 
ner, so becoming a soldier, Moore was borne from the fight. 
Captain Hardinge in vain attempted to stop the effusion 
of blood with his sash; it flowed fast, and the torture of 
his wound increased, but such was the unshaken firmness 
of his mind, that those about him judging from the resolu- 
tion of his countenance that his hurt was not mortal, 
expressed a hope of his recovery. Hearing this, he looked 
stedfastly at the injury fora moment, and then said, “ No, 
Hardinge, I feei that to be impossible. Report to General 
Hope that I am wounded and taken to the rear.” Several 
times he caused his attendapts to stop and turn him round, 
that he might behold the field of battle; and when the 
firing indicated the advance of the British, he discovered 
his satisfaction, and suffered the bearers to proceed. The 
soldiers had not carried Sir John Moore far, when two 
surgeons came running to his aid. They had been em- 
ployed in dressing the shattered arm of Sir David Baird ; 
who hearing of the disaster which had occurred to his 
commander, generously ordered them to desist, and hasten 
to give him help. But Moore, who was bleeding pro- 
fusely, said to them, “ You can be of no use to me, go to 
the wounded soldiers to whom you may be useful,” and he 
ordered the bearers to move on. But as they proceeded, 
he repeatedly made them turn round to view the battle, 
and to listen to the firing; the sound of which becoming 
gradually fainter, indicated that the French were retreating. 

Before he reached Corunna, it was almost dark, and 
Colonel Anderson met him, who seeing his general borne 
from the field of battle for the third and last time, and 
steeped in blood, became speechless with anguish. Moore 
pressed his hand, and said in a low tone, “* Anderson, don’t 
leave me.” As he was carried into the house, his faithful 
servant Francois came out, and stood aghast with horror; 
but his master said quickly, “* My friend, this is nothing.” 

He was then placed on a mattrass on the floor, and sup- 
ported by Anderson, who had saved his life at St. Lucia ; 
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while some of the gentlemen of his staff came into the 
room by turns. He asked each as they entered, if the 
French were beaten, and was answered in the affirmative. 
They stood around, the pain of his wound became exces- 
sive, and deadly paleness overspread his fine features; yet 
with unsubdued fortitude he said at intervals; “Anderson, 

ou know that I have always wished to die in this way ; I 

ope the people of England will be satisfied, I hope my 
country will do me justice !” 

“ Anderson, you will see my friends as soon as you can; 
—Tell them every thing—say to my mother—” Here his 
voice faltered, he became excessively agitated, and not 
being able to proceed, changed the subject. 

“ Hope! Hope !” (Sir John Hope, who succeeded to the 
command, afterwards the Earl of Hopetown,) “I have 
much to say to him ; but cannot get it out. Are Colonel 
Graham” (of Balgowan, now Lord Lynedoch,) “and all 
my aides-de-camp safe?” At this question, Colonel 
Anderson, who knew the warm regard of the General 
towards the officers of his staff, made a private sign not 
to mention that Captain Burrard (a very promising 
young officer, ‘son of Sir Harry Burrard) was mortally 
wounded. 

Moore continued—* I have made my will, and have 
remembered my servants. Colborne (now Sir John Col- 
borne,) “ has my will and all my papers.” As he spoke 
these words, Major Colborne, his military secretary, entered 
his room. He addressed him with his wonted kindness ; 
then turning to Anderson, said, “ Remember you go to 
Willoughby Gordon” (Sir James Willoughby Gordon, 
secretary to the Duke of York,) “and tell him it is my 
request, and I expect he will give a lieutenant-colonelcy 
to Major Colborne; he has been long with me, and I 
He then asked the 


know him to be most worthy of it.” 
major, who had come last from the field, “ Have the 


French been beaten?” He assured him that they had on 
every point. An expression of pleasure passed over his 
face. “It’s a great satisfaction for me to know that we 
have beaten the French. Is Paget in the room?” On 
being told he was not, he added, “ Remember me to him, 
he is a fine fellow.” This was the Hon. Brigadier Paget, 
who had commanded during the retreat the reserves of 
cavalry with much gallantry, afterwards Sir Edward 
Paget, and a Lieutenant-general. Though visibly sink- 
ing, he said, “I feel myself so strong, I fear I shall be 
long in dying.—It’s great pain.” 

“ Every thing Frangois says is right, I have great confi- 
dence in him.” He thanked the surgeons for their atten- 
dance. Then seeing Captains Percy (Hon. Captain Percy, 
son of the Earl of Beverley) and Stanhope (son of Earl 
Stanhope) two of his aides-de-camp, enter, he spoke to them 
kindly, and repeated to them the question, “If all his 
aides-de-camp were safe.” 

After a pause, Stanhope caught his eye, and he said to 
him, “Stanhope, remember me to your sister,” (the 
Lady Hester Stanhope, niece to William Pitt.) He then 
became silent. Death approached rapidly, and the spirit 
at length departed, leaving the bleeding body an oblation 
offered up to his country. He was buried the same even- 
ing by the officers of his staff, and, wrapped in his military 
cloak, was left in the citadel of Corunna. “The guns of 
the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult, with a 
noble feeling of respect for his valour, raised a monument 
to his memory.” 

The death of Sir John Moore has furnished the subject 
of a poem of extraordinary beauty, the author of which 
was long unknown. It was at first attributed to Camp- 
bell, and others, but has now long been known as the 
production of the Rev. Mr. Wolfe of Ireland, a poet whose 
compositions were few, and who died young. . 





We give the three finest of the stanzas :— 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we stedfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
* * * 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory! 





FATAL SENSIBILITY. 
A TALE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Cuarzes EnfIecp was the son of a respectable manu- 
facturer, who resided in a small town in the north of Eng- 
land. He had early imbibed a great love for reading, 
and this promising trait in his character continued to exert 
an influence increasing with his years. His mind natu- 
rally was of a peculiarly sensitive cast, and his feelings so 
intense and acute, that his friends and acquaintance, while 
they duly sympathised with him, could not avoid very 
often wondering at the excessive depression of spirits into 
which he was plunged upon the slightest unkind word or 
look of censure, This natural sensibility was heightened 
by the refined sentiments he had imbibed from his ardent 
love of study. He was much addicted to pe and was 
himself no very indifferent poet. It was his greatest en- 
joyment on a summer evening, when the duties of his 
father’s business allowed, to wander in the fields, apostro- 
phising as he walked, the various objects of nature which 
came under his observation ; and jotting down the results 
in a little book which he carried on these occasions for 
the purpose. On his return from these walks he would 
retire to his room, and become so absorbed in the thoughts 
which had presented themselves during his rambles, that 
few things could be found of weight enough to withdraw 
him from his depth of studious application. 

If there was any other sentiment which possessed a 
greater hold of his mind and heart, than that which has 
just been mentioned, it was love for his parents. He 
would forsake his most favourite pursuits, however deeply 
he might be engaged in them, at their slightest bidding, 
to minister even in the smallest possible degree to their 
comfort or pleasure. This love was fully returned by his 
affectionate parents, who had no other offspring on whom 
to bestow their regard: their every thought and hope was 
centred in their studious boy. 

He was now eighteen, and a great acquisition in his 
father’s business; but his parents observed with concern, 
the devastating inroads which his excessive application to 
study exerted on his health. He became daily less able 
to endure the toil which his occupation entailed; and in 
proportion as his physical weakness increased, his nervous 
system became disordered—his morbid sensibility was aug- 
mented—and he became peevish and irritable to strangers, 
though nothing could influence him to one unkind word, 
or appearance of dissatisfaction towards the beloved and 
revered authors of his existence. His parents endeavoured 
to dissuade him from assisting in the business till his 
health had been fully re-established ; but no inducement 
could prevail with him to leave, as he said, the father to 
toil alone, that the son might eat of the bread of idleness. 

His mother now became confined to, her bed by sick- 
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ness. The studies and poetical pursuits of Charles were 
immediately thrown aside, and he became engrossed with 
the care and attention which the situation of his afflicted 
parent required. He sat at her bedside as often as his 
other duties would permit, and watched with the most 
unremitting anxiety every change in her features which 
might predict a favourable alteration in her malady, or 
indicate a relapse. She daily grew worse, and it was 
deemed expedient to call in the aid of a physician. He 
came, and pronounced the sufferer’s disease to be dange- 
rous in the extreme. ‘He would not,” he said, “hold 
out hopes which might in the end prove fallacious ; and he 
thought it best that the relatives of the patient should be 
prepared for the worst.” 

The anxious Charles, who had not dared personally to 
hear the doctor’s opinion, lest by his excessive sensibility 
he might be led to offend him by some extravagant burst 
of feeling, waited with breathless suspense at the door of 
the sick chamber, till he should be acquainted with the 
result. When he heard the groan with which his father 
received the doctor’s communication, he could no longer 
contain himself, but rushing into the room, he threw him- 
self upon his knees, and seizing the physician’s hand, begged 
him to ease his fears, and say that his parent would live. 

“Come, come,” said the humane doctor, tenderly raising 
Charles from the ground, “ you must not yield to this ex- 
cess of anxiety. You should consider that you will still 
have a father to comfort and support under his affliction. 
But Providence may yet ordain——” 

“Speak it not, speak it not!” he cried despondingly. 
“You would cheat me into the hope-that she will live, but 
it is in vain. My father’s heart-breaking sigh confirms 
my apprehensions. Mother, mother,” he exclaimed, 
hastily approaching the bed on which she lay, “‘ must you 
depart from me for ever?—shall I hear your voice no 
longer call me son ?—shall blessings cease to flow from 
the heart which now beats warm? Speak to me, mother, 
while yet you may,—speak, and bless me.” 

“Charles,” faintly said the sufferer, “do not give way 
to such despairing grief. Providence may kindly grant 
that I shall yet remain with you; do not, therefore, add 
pain to your poor father’s heart, by unreasonable sorrow!” 

“Young man,” said the doctor, “I charge you to ab- 
stain from exciting the invalid by your extravagant de- 
meanour ; I can already perceive its baneful effects. The 
patient cannot bear the mere exertion of speaking, there- 
fore thus to agitate her, must be attended by the most 
dangerous consequences.” 

“ But she is dying, she is dying!” he exclaimed, wildly. 
“See! she grows paler each moment. But one embrace, 
my mother ;—oh, bless me! bless me!” 

The sufferer stretched out her hands to her son, which 
he eagerly clasped and kissed with fervour; then folding 
her in his arms, he wept in anguish. She pressed him 
fondly to her breast, and feebly articulated a blessing upon 
him ; when suddenly relaxing her hold she fell back in a 
swoon. 

“ She is dead! she is dead!” he shrieked, and fell sense- 
less on the floor. Restoratives were administered, and he 
shortly revived, but did not utter a sound. He stared 
vacantly at those around him, and attempted not to resist 
being conveyed to his room, where he was laid upon the 
bed in the hope of inducing him to sleep, which the phy- 
sician thought might promote his recovery. 

In the mean time his mother revived from the ‘swoon 
into which she had fallen, and had sunk into a deep slum- 
ber, from which she awoke so much better, that the doctor 
held out strong hopes of her entire recovery.—But how was 
it with her son ? 

.: His father passed the night watching by the bedside of 














the unhappy Charles. In the morning the physician called 

to ascertain how matters were proceeding, and was told that 

his young patient was a maniac! The supposed death of 

his mother had produced such a terrific shock on his too 

sensitive mind, that reason failed under its influence, and 

became an utter wreck. 
* * * * 

Some months elapsed, and the furious paroxysms of 
Charles’s malady subsided into a comparative calm; but 
his intellect remained wholly clouded. His mother re- 
covered her former health, though her spirits sustained a 
severe depression from the knowledge of her son’s misfor- 
tune. He would sit in his room repeating portions of his 
little poems, and singing the simple airs his mother had 
taught his infancy. At other times he would call wildly 
on her to come and ease the burning fever which op- 
presssed his brain, and seemed to wonder why she did not 
appear. He did not recognise any one in the house, 
though his parents often tried to recall his remembrance 
of their persons. 

“ Chatles,” jsaid his mother one day, as she sat by his 
bedside, “my dear Charles, can you not remember me ? 
It is your mother who now speaks to you—your fond and 
anxious mother who now grasps your hand, and encloses 
you in her embrace.” 

“Who speaks?” he cried, while his eyes wandered 
vaguely over the apartment. “I heard the word mother 
pronounced by a voice so sweet, I could fancy it was an 
angel uttered it. But, no, no, no,” he said quickly, 
‘there are no angels here—this is earth, and all is mor- 
tal. No seraph dwells where death abides! Death !” he 
repeated slowly, “he has torn her from me! He knew 
my love, and thought to crush my heart’s bright joys for 
ever; but he has not conquered! No; she lives—yet not 
on earth.—I must goto her! Farewell, farewell,” and 
he attempted to rise from his bed. His mother gently 
detained him, and the impression which had impelled him 
to the action quickly vanished from his mind, and his for- 
mer state of apathetic indifference returned. 

The humane physician who had attended the mother 
in her illness, never failed in his daily attendance on the 
unhappy son, in whose fate he took a melancholy interest. 
He perceived some traits in the nature of his malady, 
which filled him with strong hopes that by extreme care 
and assiduous attention in treating the different stages of 
the disease, he might be enabled to effect its cure. 

It happened at this time, that a young girl who had 
been the playmate of Charles in his early years, but who 
had, when at the age of twelve, been taken by her parents 
to the continent, came over to England with her family. 
Lucy Arden, for such was her name, had, though so young 
when she parted from Charles, felt as if she had been torn 
from a brother, when she was compelled to bid him fare- 
well. The vivid impressions which his affectionate endear- 
ments had made on her young heart, time could not efface. 
On the contrary as she increased in years, they strength- 
ened and became so acute in their nature, that her thoughts 
ceased to dwell with interest on any other subject than 
that of her early friendship. She was the daughter of a 
prosperous merchant, who had acquired an ample fortune 
by long years devoted to the toils of business. He had 
lately become aware of the attachment which mutually 
subsisted between Charles Enfield and his daughter, and 
though he could have wished that his Lucy’s affections 
had been bestowed on one of more promise in the way of 
worldly prosperity, yet his wife possessed influence over 
him sufficient to induce him not to crush the hopes of the 
poor girl, of whom she was doatingly fond, by marrying 
her to another with whom, she said, she might be miserable 
for the rest of her life. 
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With various hopes and fears agitating her breast, Lucy 
landed on her native shore, her mind and heart wholly en- 
grossed with the ever present day-dream of her existence. 
The first visit she made on her return to her native town, 
was to the house of the Enfields. With a beating heart 
she arrived at the well-known dwelling, and soon found 
herself seated with Mrs. Enfield on the parlour sofa, eagerly 
inquiring as to Charles and his father. Who shall attempt 
to describe the bitter shock of disappointed hope that fell 
upon her too sanguine heart, when she heard of the cala- 
mity which had befallen her early playmate? She wept 
long and fervently, and her aged companion attempted 
not to intrude upon the sacredness of her grief by any effort 
at consolation, which she felt would be abortive. We 
shall not dwell upon the harrowing scene. Suffice it that 
the young mourner dared not venture to look upon the 
wreck of the noble-hearted boy with whom she had so 
often conversed, in all the happy confidence and innocent 
delight of childish eiieatianiy=-aliiation which had ripened 
into a maturer and more fervent sentiment, and had given 
rise to hopes which now seemed crushed for ever. Lucy 
had from childhood possessed too much of that refined 
sensibility which we have seen formed so characteristic a 
feature in the disposition of Charles, and bore a great 
resemblance to him in the bias of her mind and general 
pursuits, which may account ina great measure for the 
ardent attachment which had arisen in their breasts for 
each other, and the intense fervour with which their hearts 
had been knit together. Charles had never forgotten her; 
her image had been ever present to his heart; and though 
he never spoke of her even to his most intimate friends, he 
inwardly mourned each hour of separation, which formed 
an engrossing theme for the effusions of his genius. 

Vhile Lucy remained with Mrs. Enfield, the physician 
was announced. Mr. Enfield had previously seen Lucy, 
and immediately a thought occurred to him, which he 
hastened to communicate to the doctor. He received 
him apart from his wife and her visitor, and in course of 
their conversation relative to the unhappy Charles, he 
acquainted him with the affection which had subsisted 
between Lucy and his son, and that she had just returned 
from the continent after an absence of many years; ending 
by asking his advice, whether or not an interview between 
them would be attended by beneficial results. The good 
doctor stood for some time as if absorbed in thought. At 
length he said, “that many instances had occurred to him 
in his practice, of the most happy effects being produced 
in patients similarly afilicted to his son, by the prevailing 
current of thought being turned aside by some new and 
powerful stimulus to the feelings. Something strikes me,” 
he said, “ that if we can but contrive to bring them toge- 
ther, her familiar features and the sound of her voice may 
work a happy change.—We can but try. Of this I am 
certain, that no positive harm may be apprehended from 
the experiment.” They now joined the two females, and 
the doctor introduced the subject he had just been discuss- 
ing. When Lucy became aware of the importance which 
was attached to the attempt, she at once resolved to pre- 
pare her heart as well as she could, for the terrible trial it 
would have to undergo; and voluntarily proposed that on 
the morrow she would visit him, and endeavour to recall 
his remembrance of the days they had passed together. 


* * * * 


The unhappy Charles lay awake on his pillow, tossing 
to and fro, singing wildly ; now talking incoherently, and 
anon subsiding into an apathetic stupor. His parents and 
the doctor were seated beside him, the latter anxiously 
watching the features of his patient. All at once there 
arose a strain of music, as if from a guitar or harp, which 





was followed by a sweetly plaintive voice, which warbled 
the following little ballad. 
Come, come away to yonder vale, 
Where murmuring streamlets flow ; 
We'll pull the pretty heather bell, 
And hand in hand we'll go. 
We'll stray where wild birds build their nests, 
Where butterflies disport ; 
We'll be the woodman’s merry guests, 
While forest breeze we court. 
We'll woo the zephyr’s balmy breath, 
And tread the palmy lea; 
We'll list what village maiden saith, 
When lovers kneel and pray. 
We'll carol with the soaring lark, 
When rises day’s bright king ; 
We'll roam where honest watch-dogs bark, 
And nightingales do sing. 
When weary swains their toils forsake, 
When shepherd tunes his reed, 
When Luna sleeps upon the lake, 
We'll tread the verdant mead. 
Then come away to yonder vale, 
Where murmuring streamlets fiow ; 
We'll pull the pretty heather bell, 
Aud hand in hand we'll go. 

When the unseen minstrel commenced this simple lay, 
the invalid started at the sound, and raised himself in the 
bed. Asit proceeded he listened with breathless attention, 
and seemed wholly subdued by the soothing sweetness of 
the air, and which he seemed to recognise. His looks 

beamed with delight, his breast heaved tumultuously, and 
tears started into his eyes. Gradually he relaxed his erect 
position, and at the conclusion of the air, he was discovered 
to have fallen into a deep sleep. The physician ordered a 
profound silence to be observed, till he should again awake; 
and pronounced it to be a happy symptom. 

About an hour after, the invalid awoke, and passing his 
hands over his eyes, as if to banish the excessive heaviness 
which hung upon them, he looked around him with a be- 
wildered stare. 

“Where am I ?” he exclaimed at length; “ was it then 
but a dream? I thought an angel stood before me, as if 
it were the spirit of one I had somewhere seen or dreamt 
of. She sung to me sweet songs of childhood’s hours. I 
knew the strain—but the words, I could not comprehend 
their meaning—my mind could not divine their import.— 
It is strange, very strange.” 

Ata signal from the doctor the song was again renewed. 
The invalid suddenly raised himself up in the bed, and 
looked around with wondering pleasure. As the air pro- 
ceeded, he evinced emotions of the most intense delight. 
His features brightened into a radiant smile—his lips 
quivered—his frame shook convulsively, and as the song 
concluded he uttered the word Lucy, and sunk back ex- 
hausted on his pillow. 

The doctor gently administered restoratives, and giving 
a signal, Lucy approached from behind a screen, where 
she had been the concealed auditor of all that had passed. 
With feelings not to be described, she had schooled her 
heart to give utterance to an air the words of which for- 
cibly recalled to her recollection the days of her happy 
childhood. 

Raising the poor invalid in his arms, the physician whis- 
pered the word Lucy in his ear. He slowly opened his 
eyes, and fixing them upon the form of Lucy, who stood 
weeping before him, he exclaimed, with a sudden vehe- 
ment burst of joy, “ It is no illusion—it is she herself !— 
it is my long lost Lucy!” Here he caught sight of his 





weeping parents ;—“ My father! my mother too; I dreamed 
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that you were dead, my mother! Oh, happy hour that 
wakes me from my woes !”” 

They each in turn embraced him; and his heart at length 
found ease in a flood of grateful tears. Exhausted by the 
severe emotions which had agitated his breast, he again 
sunk into slumber as he hung on the necks of his rejoicing 
friends. 

Through the happy instrumentality of his faithful Lucy, 
Charles Enfield was thus rescued from a fate far worse 
than death itself—the mind’s oblivion. 

* * = 





* 





Many failures had taken place in the town of \ 
and Mr. Enfield’s business began to experience the general 
depression. He soon found himself scarcely able to sup- 
port the expenses of his establishment. Previous to this 
unfortunate change in his affairs, every thing had been 
settled and arranged for the marriage of Charles and his 
fair benefactress; but on the knowledge of the above re- 
verses in the circumstances of Mr. Enfield reaching the 
ears of Lucy’s father, he immediately communicated his 
desire that the match should at once be broken off. “It 
was bad enough before,” he said, ‘ but now he could not 
for a moment entertain the idea of uniting his only daugh- 
ter to one who might shortly be destitute of the means of 
common support.” 

Thus did the hopes of the young and sanguine lovers 
seem for ever annihilated. Lucy was prevented from 
visiting at the house of the Enfields, even as a common 
acquaintance ; and the unhappy Charles had now no con- 
solation, save now and then receiving, through the medium 
of a confidential waiting-maid, a letter filled with protes- 
tations of undying love and eternal fidelity. 

This state of things continued for some months, when 
Charles became acquainted with Mr. Arden’s intention of 
uniting his daughter to the son of a wealthy landowner, 
which to his grasping mind seemed a most desirable con- 
nexion. 

Vain would be the attempt to portray the spirit-sinking 
shock with which this fatal news fell upon the soul of 
Charles. No act of kindness, nor any effort that parental 
love could prompt, had power to stay the vehemence of 
his grief. The anxious entreaties of the parents he loved 
so ardently, nor the sight of his mother’s tears, could influ- 
ence the force of his despairing sorrow. He had no hope 
of communicating with Lucy, for their secret correspond- 
ence had been discovered, and she had since been confined 

under lock and key, and her every action strictly watched. 

Charles heard no more of her for several months, when 
he was one morning surprised by a visit from the confi- 
dential servant who had conveyed their letters, and who 
had been discharged on the discovery of the intercourse. 
She proceeded to acquaint him that despite her tears and 

entreaties, her father had determined that Lucy should 
wed the man he had chosen for her; and that, too, without 
unnecessary delay. She had consequently been led to the 
altar by her affianced husband, but on returning as his 
wife, she had been seized with a brain fever, which had 
ultimately deprived her of her reason. She now lay con- 
fined in the lunatic asylum as an incurable maniac. 

Charles on receiving this information stood as if para- 
lyzed; then raising his hands to his forehead, he put back 
his hair from his face as if to convince himself that he was 
awake. He gazed wildly upon the inconsiderate but well- 
meaning girl who stood before him, and taking her hand 
he suddenly dropped it, exclaiming, “‘O God! it is true!” 
and rushed frantically from the house. 

* . * 








































“IT must—I shall see her!” cried a youth who stood in 
the hall of the asylum. 














progress. Strict injunctions have been issued that no one 
be allowed to see the invalids without a written order. 
However,” he continued, seeing the great anxiety of the 
youth to obtain admittance, “‘suppose that for once, out 
of generous sympathy for one who seems so intent upon 
an interview,—suppose, I say, that I should be inclined 
to waive my duty, what might be the amount of“your 
gratitude?” 
“ Here, take this—take all I possess,” he returned, offer- 
ing money, “but do not delay to admit me to Lucy Arden.” 
“This way then, if you please, sir,’ said the consci- 
entious official, carefully pocketing the coins he had re- 
ceived with one hand, while with the other he intimated 
the direction. ; 
The impatient Charles, for it was he, hastily followed 
his conductor, and they soon arrived at the cell. He was 
admitted, and the door was again secured, and he found 
himself in the presence of her who once had snatched him 
from a fate which had now become her own. She was 
seated on a chair swinging to and fro, and occasionally hum- 
ming a tune, while her eyes were stedfastly fixed upon 
some object before her. It was upon the trees that waved 
before the littie windows of the room, that she gazed. 
Suddenly she commenced singing in a wild, plaintive man- 
ner, as if some sudden thought had occurred to her dis- 
ordered brain, a verse of the little song of her early years, 
“ Come, come away to yonder vale, 
Where murmuring streamlets flow ; 
We'll pull the pretty heather bell, 
And hand in hand we'll go.” 
Charles stood convulsed by the most distracting emo- 
tions, without the power of approaching the unhappy girl. 
At length summoning courage, he sang as distinctly as 
his agitation would permit, the succeeding stanzas of the 
little ballad; hoping that it might be the means of making 
her recognise him. ‘The poor invalid listened with aston- 
ishment and delight, and the emotions which agitated the 
breasts of each were of equal intensity ; while as the song 
proceeded, the feelings of their souls were wrought upon 
as if by the power of enchantment. The eyes of Charles 
filled with tears, as he thought of the time when last he 
heard the air he now was singing. He thought of his sick 
couch, and of the sweet warbling melody of his Lucy’s 
voice, while she strove to recall him from a depth of misery 
to which she herself was now reduced. The thoughts, too, 
of his happy childhood and of his gentle playmate, filled 
his breast with the most overpowering sensations, as the 
vivid remembrance of his boyhvod’s joyful hours flashed 
upon his heart. 

The maiden, as the last sounds of the well-known voice 
died away in silence, looked anxiously towards the trem- 
bling Charles, while her eyes beamed with the light of 
returning intelligence. She stared at him for some time, 
when suddenly recognising him, she gave a convulsive 
shriek, and rushed to his embrace. 

At this moment the keeper entered, conducting new 
visitors—the parents of the unfortunate Lucy. a 
his daughter in the arms of Charles, he roughly seize 
him, and endeavoured to force him away ; but she clasped 
him closer to her breast, wildly exclaiming, “ You shall 
not tear him from me! No; once you did 0, but now 
we'll part no more!” 

The unhappy Charles, a prey to the most agonising 
feelings, suddenly fell heavily on the arm of Lucy, who 
not being able to support him, he sank to the ground. 
She kneeled over him in anxious terror, and taking bis 
hand in hers she pronounced his name, but he did not 
answer. She placed her hand upon his heart in trembling 
fear. ““O Heaven!” she cried, “he is dead, he is dead!” 





“It cannot be,” answered the official who opposed his 





Her breast heaved in convulsive agony, and pressing 
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her hands violently against her side, she uttered a broken | is the appropriate sentiment engraved on a monumental 
exclamation, and fell prostrate on his body. stone set up in the adjacent burial-ground over the grave 
They had ceased to live ! G.A.R. | of Joanna Beaumont, a little girl aged ten years, who 
[The story entitled “ Agnes Lindorf,” by the same author, | had died at the Servants’ School in the village, whilst the 
which appeared in thisJournal some weeks ago, was mentioned typhus fever had prevailed there a few years ago. The 
by mistake as being a translation. It is an original tale, | same cultivated taste appeared to have been concerned in 
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written expressly for this publication.—Ep. L.S. J.] the selection of an inscription, which I saw placed over 





VISIT TO THE VILLAGE OF CASTERTON 
IN WESTMORLAND. 

Durine a recent journey into Westmorland, I had, by 
sheer accident, an opportunity of visiting two public edu- 
cational institutions, conducted upon a somewhat extensive 
scale, at the village of Casterton, situate in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Kirkby-Lonsdale in that 
county, with which I was considerably interested ; but 
with even the existence of those schools I was previously 
unacquainted. 

I had stayed over the night preceding the 25th of 
August at Kirkby Lonsdale, and on the morning of that 
day, finding I should be detained there until six o'clock in 
the evening, the time when a Leeds coach passed through 
on its way to Kendal, whither I wished to be, I set out 
upon a walk into the neighbourhood, the scenery of which 
I understood to be very beautiful, with the view of spend- 
ing this interval as agreeably as I could. I took the road 
from Kirkby-Lonsdale leading to the south, and having 
crossed the bridge over the river Lune, (which, by ‘the 
way, commands an exceedingly fine view up and down 
the river,) I diverged towards the left from the road leading 
to Lancaster, and struck along a more retired one, which 
led (among other places) to the village of Dent, about ten 

miles distant. I had, however, proceeded little farther 
than a mile in this direction, when I came upon a small 
village, where I stopped to visit the church and church- 
yard, the neat appearance of which attracted my notice. 
This was the village of Casterton, which is situate in 
the beautiful vale of the Lune, on the eastern margin of 
the river, about a mile or little more from Kirkby Lons- 
dale, in a north-easterly direction, and at the foot of a 
range of high hills which rise somewhat abruptly towards 
the east. The church is an exceedingly neat structure, of 
recent erection, and built of a purplish grey lime-stone, 
and is placed on the brow of a gentle eminence adjoining 
the read leading past the village; but though only built 
within the last six or eight years, the external walls are 
already partially covered with ivy. Internally, it is very 
neatly fitted up. But the burial-ground surrounding the 
church, pleased me most. It is laid out with considerable 
taste, and planted with trees and shrubs, with patches of 
lawn grass closely shaven, and profusely ornamented with 
flowers. Here, 
“ Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violets’ deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its skies.” 


As yet, however, only a few persons appear to have been 
interred here, but the few graves which I saw, were planted 
with flowers and edged round with box-wood. I was 
much struck, too, with the good taste which had dictated 
the inscriptions on the tomb-stones, and was at the pains 
to copy those which pleased me most. For example, on a 
pce 5 hoe tablet, placed in the interior of the church 
to commemorate the death of an infant, is inscribed the 
short but expressive line, 

‘* With Christ, which is far better.” 
Again, 


the Servants’ School, and which was this, 


“ My Father, thou art the guide of my youth.”—Jer. iii. 4. 


This burial ground bore the appearance of being attended 


to with much care, and, taken altogether, it was the sweet- 
est place of the kind I had ever seen, and afforded evi- 
dence of a superior order of civilization in those connected 
with it, of which I had afterwards presented to me more 
decided proofs. My impressions here, however, were not 
all equally pleasant. On advancing towards the gate 
opening into the burial-ground, I encountered somewhat 
suddenly, a spectacle which affected me painfully, and 
excited my pity. This was a poor idiot, apparently about 
thirty years of age, who was seated within the gate in a 
kind of chair, with the assistance of which he was with 
much difficulty moving along the pathway which leads 
round the church-yard. He was attired in an ordinary 
kind of female’s dress, a circumstance which very much 
enhanced the ghastly appearance he presented, and ren- 
dered it difficult for me to determine to which sex he 
belonged. I was told that it had been found necessary to 
clothe him in this way for the sake of cleanliness; he 
resides with his parents in the village. On my return 
from visiting the interior of the church, I found the poor 
idiot had shifted his position to a point of the church-yard 
which commanded a view of the residence of a gentleman 
close by, at which a sale of furniture was going on, and 
in which he appeared to take a deep interest. I was told 
that he had sat at this place during the whole of the 
preceding afternoon, watching the proceedings of the sale 
all alone, notwithstanding that the rain descended in 
torrents upon him nearly the whole of the time. He did 
not appear at all mischievous. His head was somewhat 
massive, and had a constant oscillatory motion; the fea- 
tures of his face, which were not irregularly formed, wore 
a pale cast, and were continually varying their expression, 
now assuming a menacing kind of look, which would 
suddenly be changed into a quiet smile, or an air extremely 
sorrowful. At intervals he gave utterance to an inde- 
scribable noise, and this seemed the extent of vocal capa- 
bility with which he was endowed. In a word, his whole 
appearance was such as to excite my deepest commise- 
ration. 

The two public schools at Casterton, to which I have 
alluded, are the Clergy Daughters’ School, and, connected 
therewith, a preparatory school ; and the Servants’ School, 
both of which are to a great extent, dependent upon 
voluntary donations and subscriptions. They were both 
originally established by the Rev. William Carus Wilson, 
rector of Whittington, and perpetual curate of Casterton, 
by whom they are still more immediately superintended. 
Though originally placed elsewhere, they have now been 
permanently fixed at Casterton, separately, in spacious, 
and in every respect suitable buildings. Thus far the 
Clergy Daughters’ School, and the Servants’ School at 
Casterton resemble each other, but, as their names indicate, 
the objects of their establishment materially differ. 

The Clergy Daughters’ School was first projected in the 
year 1823, and its operations commenced in the following 
year, at a place called Cowen Bridge, in the parish of 
Tunstall, where it was carried on down to the year 1833, 
when it was removed to Casterton. The object of its 





“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 


establishment was to assist clergymen with limited incomes 
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in the education of their children; and pupils to the 
number of one hundred are received, and clothed, lodged, 
boarded, and educated, for fourteen pounds each per 
annum. The system of education pursued at this school, 
comprehends history, geography, the use of the globes, 
grammar, writing, and arithmetic, all kinds of needlework, 
and the nicer kinds of household work, such as the getting 
up of fine linen, ironing, &c. Music and drawing are 
also taught, if required, at an additional charge of three 
pounds a year. In connexion with the parent school, 
there is what is called a preparatory school, formed for the 
purpose—lIst, of extending the benefits of the Clergy 
Daughters’ School. 2nd, of relieving the pressure of 
applications to the Clergy Schvol, and thereby preventing 
the pain of refusing, or the temptation to advance beyond 
the regular number. 3rd, of improving the arrange- 
ments in the Clergy School, by receiving no pupils below 
a fixed age. 4th. Of making the instruction in the Clergy 
School more effective by the reception of well-trained 
pupils out of the preparatory school. 
‘Twenty-four children, chiefly orphans, are received into 
the preparatory school, between five and ten years of aye. 
The school has been in operation four years, and so 
evident have been the benefits resulting from it, that in the 
midsummer of last year it was deemed prudent to remove 
it from Silverdale, situate at the head of Morecambe 
bay, where, until that period, it temporarily resided, and 
to fix it permanently in a suitable building on the Clergy 
School premises at Casterton, where it has the advantage 
of being placed under the immediate shelter and direction 
of the parent institution. This has been effected at an 
expense of £400. towards which £210. had been received 
in donations, up to the beginning of the present year. 
(To be continued.) 





THE RIDICULOUS FAMILY. 
CHAPTER III. 


Epmunp failed not to perceive the impression his family 
had made on the strangers. He felt ashamed and half 
angry with his uncle and cousin for appearing so ridicu- 
lous, and at the same time, with strange inconsistency, 
accused Bertha and her brother of being prejudiced 
against provincial customs. The Captain’s life appeared 
to him monotonous, and his occupations puerile; and as 
for his cousin, he had not yet been able to converse with 
her. Rose spoke only in answers, as to the catechism. 
He however acquired the certainty that her education had 
been limited to spelling, writing, and arithmetic, and that 
she spent her time principally in sewing and embroidering, 
whilst singing a number of ballads taught her by some 
old grandame of the village. 

Surrounded until now by persons of cultivated mind and 
lively imagination, Edmund had become refined in his 
intellectual pleasures, and without being aware of it, 
disdained every thing that was ordinary. Accustomed to 
the feverish life of Paris, he felt a craving after excite- 
ment, and imbibed an invincible disgust for the monotony 
of his uncle’s residence. He now deeply regretted the 
determination he had made of fixing himself at Pornic for 
life, and almost wished for an opportunity of altering his 
plans. The presence of Paul and Bertha greatly contri- 
buted to encourage these feelings. In them he found the 
lively and capricious mind, and the resources of amuse- 
ment, in which his relations were so deficient. Besides 
wit and beauty, Bertha had talents which contributed 
to render her society agreeable. She spoke several lan- 
guages, and painted almost as well as her brother, and 
was a proficient in music; her voice also was uncom- 


Sorel, who came every evening to hear her, returned 
each evening more charmed. 

These long visits to Mademoiselle Garin, and the in- 
voluntary comparison of her perfections with Rose’s insig- 
nificance, soon perplexed the young man, and he hegan 
to repent of his engagement with his cousin, and wished 
Bertha had been in her place. The Parisian lady, on her 
part, was assiduous in her endeavours to please Edmund. 
Marriage was with her a matter of convenience, and the 
means of obtaining a settlement. Sorel was young, hand- 
some, and above all, rich, and that was enough for her. 
Paul, who saw in this marriage a sure means of getting 
rid of his sister, did all in his power to promote it. The 
intimacy between Edmund and the Parisians soon became 
the subject of conversation among the bathers, and some 
one having remarked that all this assiduity could not be 
without cause, this remark was repeated and commented 
upon, and the following day every body knew that Mr. Sorel 
was to marry Mademoiselle Garin at the close of the season. 

This piece of news soon reached the Captain’s ears. 
He was a plain man, but was possessed of common sense. 
Desirous of knowing how far the report was correct, he 
began to observe Edmund’s conduct more narrowly than 
he had hitherto done, and soon discovered which way his 
inclinations led him. This discovery grieved him, for he 
would have given the world to fulfil the dying wish of his 
only sister, and by the union of their children, to join two 
fortunes which had been acquired together. But his love 
for Edmund was disinterested. The young man’s pre- 
ference for Mademoiselle Garin was very natural, and 
besides, such an union would be honourable to both 
parties. The only reasons he could urge against it were 
his own private wishes, and he sacrificed them without 
hesitation to the wish of seeing Edmund happy. Aban- 
doning the happy visions he had formed for the future, 
and disliking useless explanations, he began to talk to 
Edmund as if the project of marriage between him and 
Rose had never been seriously contemplated, and laugh- 
ingly asked him when he thought of forming an establish- 
ment, where he intended passing the winter, and what 
profession he meant to adopt. 

Surprised and delighted to find that the engagement he 
had fancied so binding, was but imaginary, and that he 
was free, Edmund no longer struggled with his love for 
Bertha. His happiness even rendered him ungrateful, 
and he was more willing to join in the remarks made on 
the ridiculous and awkward manners of his uncle and 
cousin. Garin and Bertha had frequently joked about it 
in his presence; at first he reproved them feebly, but in 
the end tolerated their raillery and was amused with it. 
At length he only saw his uncle and cousin in passing. 
His days were spent in walking with the young painter 
and his sister, and his evenings in reading aloud or hear- 
ing Bertha sing. The Captain suffered from his neglect, 
but did not complain; experience had rendered him 
indulgent ; and as for Rose, disconcerted from the first by 
the disdainful politeness of the Parisians, and frozen by 
Edmund’s coldness, she would not have dared to address 
any remark, much less reproach, to her cousin. 

Edmund was one day returning from an excursion 
along the sea shore with a party of the bathers. They 
had left the carriages, and were dispersed along the beach 
seeking for shells and sea-weed. Bertha and her brother 
walked alongside of the chaise which Sorel was driving 
slowly. The young painter looking up suddenly, per- 
ceived La Cherriére, the roof of which glittered in the rays 
of the setting sun. “ Bertha,” exclaimed he, turning to 
his sister, “‘ we owe a visit to the Captain; it is a fortnight 
since we saw his hot-beds; his cucumbers and melons 





monly sweet and expressive. 





must be ripe by this time.” 
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“We shall have a great storm,” observed Bertha. 

** Perhaps,” replied Garin. The Captain promised me 
last time that his daughter should give me a receipt for 
making cream-cheese.’ 

“She really is very accomplished,” said Bertha; “ her 
fatheretells me that she can knit stockings and preserve 
small fruits, without mentioning her dresses, that she cuts 
out and makes herself.” 

“Say she invents them, I never saw any like them,” 
said Paul. 

“TI beg you will recollect that it is of my family you 
are speaking,” observed Sorel with a smile. 

“Well, but really your cousin is well enough,” said 
Bertha, “a form straight as an arrow, rosy cheeks, and 
large blue eyes raised only on her porridge. No one can 
be more modest.” 

“I hope Mr. Dubois will marry her to a king’s comp- 
troller, and produce the first fruits of his garden at the 
wedding,” said Paul. 

“ And give them the great storm at the dessert,” added 
Bertha. 

They all laughed, and the young painter swung his 
cane in the air; the motion frightened the horses, already 
tormented with heat and flies, and they got out of the 
path. Edmund pulled the reins, but too abruptly, and 
they became still more unmanageable. 

“ Your horses want to follow the example of Phaeton’s 
coursers,” cried Paul. “Whip them well, Sorel: hired 
horses are like lawyers, the only way to make them walk, 
is to try to make them gallop.” 

Edmund followed this advice; the irritated animals 
plunged forward: he tried to check them, but the reins 
broke in his hands. 

Drawn by the cries of Garin and his sister, all their 
companions ran to the spot, but the horses happening to 
turn in their direction they fled precipitately, and the 
carriage was whirled along towards the brink of the preci- 
pice. The path was so narrow that the wheels almost 
touched the edge of the rock; another moment and 
the carriage would inevitably have gone over, when a 
man suddenly appeared opposite. 

“Uncle!” cried Edmund, stretching out his arms for 
help. The Captain threw himself before the horses and 
seized the broken rein, but not able to resist the impetus, 
he was dragged to the extremity of the point. One 
terrible moment elapsed, during which he remained cling- 
ing to the reins and suspended over the abyss, then the 
horses backed suddenly, and the carriage striking against 
a fragment of the rock was dashed to pieces, and Edmund 
thrown out at some distance. The company, which had 
again assembled, flew to his assistance. His head had 
struck against a large stone, and for a long time they 
thought he was dead. He revived after some time, but 
was immediately seized with fever and delirium, and 
during a month was between life and death. At length 
his youthful constitution and the care of his friends 
prevailed; the fever left him, and reason resumed its long 
lost empire. 

The moment his consciousness returned, he raised 
himself, though with difficulty, and tried to recollect what 
had occurred. The sun was just rising, and shed a pale 
light through the closed curtains. Rose was sleeping in 
an arm chair at the foot of the bed, with her head lean- 
ing over the back of the chair. Edmund thought she 
was paler and thinner, and her eyes appeared slightly hol- 
lowed through’fatigue. The movement he made suddenly 
awoke the young girl. 

“Do you want anything, Edmund ?” said she in an 
endearing tone. 

Hardly free from delirium, and soothed by the music of 





that sweet voice, the young man did not answer. Rose 
thought he had not heard her, and she looked at him for 
a moment with an indescribable expression of sadness; a 
tear trembled on her eye-lid, and she placed her small 
ay hand on the sufferer’s brow. Sorel tovk that hand 
in his: 

“T am better, dear cousin,” said he, with a faint smile. 

“ He knows me !” exclaimed Rose joyfully. 

“ And J thank you,” continued Edmund, much moved. 

The young girl clasped her hands and ran to the door. 
“ Father !” cried she, “ Edmund hears, he speaks, he is no 
longer delirious. Come! and you too, my good Margue- 
rite. Come! Edmund is saved !” 

“Can it be true?” said the Captain, hastening to the 
bedside. 

““T hope so,” answered Sorel. 

“ Thank heaven! he is no longer delirious.” 

**T was’sure of it,” said Marguerite. “I had consecrated 
him to St. Anne. The mass our curé said for him 
yesterday has saved him.” 

“Saved!” repeated Rose, half unconsciously. 

“Yes, thanks to you all,” said Edmund with feeling. 
“ Thanks to uncle in the first place, who endangered his 
life to save mine, for I remember all now; and thanks to 
you, dear cousin, who have watched over me like an 
angel. Ah! I have not deserved all this devotion.” 

* Hush ! silence!” said Rose; “the doctor gave orders 
that you were not to speak, and that you were to be kept 
perfectly quiet. Let us leave him now, father, he needs 
rest; Marguerite will remain in case he should want any 
thing.” She made a step towards the door, then return- 
ing, she raised Edmund’s head, and looked around to see 
if he had all he wanted, and then left the room on tip-toe 
with her father. 

Sorel did not try to detain them, he wished to be alone— 
that he might recall his wandering ideas and regain 
possession of himself. He tried to remember all the 
circumstances of the accident that had so nearly cost him 
his life, and suddenly he thought of the young painter 
and his sister. 

“ Where is Mr. Garin ?” asked he of Marguerite. 

“The Parisian? Oh, he set off the day after your fall 
to take views along the coast.” 

“ And Bertha ?” 

“It was she who wished to go; she could not bear to 
see you die, it would have pained her too much, she said. 
Oh, those young ladies who have been educated have so 
much sensibility, they cannot endure the sight of suf- 
fering.” 

A pang of disappointment shot through Edmund’s 
heart. ‘“ My cousin had no such fears,” said he in a low 
tone, and as if speaking to himself. 

“Oh, Rose is as courageous as a lion when those she 
loves are in danger,” said the old servant; “she has 
passed every night in that arm chair, watching over you 
like a Sister of Charity; and God knows how she grieved, 
but she only shed tears when you were asleep and did not 
want her.” 

Edmund was touched to the heart; then a bitter 
feeling came over him when he remembered how he had 
been abandoned by those he had best loved. He owed 
his life to that family which had been so cruelly ridiculed 
in his presence. Heaven seemed to have preserved him 
to teach him how dangerous it is to consult form alone, 
and what disinterested affection may be concealed by a 
rough covering. He was ashamed of his want of pene- 
tration in not having discovered the noble sentiments of 
his uncle and cousin, but allowed himself to be prejudiced 
by an antiquated dress, a few forms of speech and inno- 
cent hobbies. Then, as is usual with those who have been 
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undeceived, he thought it due to himself to convince 
himself of his injustice and error: he studied the Captain’s 
character, and found that if his language and manners 
were coarse, his sentiments were far from being so. All 
the nobility of his soul passed in his actions instead of in 
his words. 

The long conversations Edmund had with Rose during 
his convalescence, revealed to him the mild intelligence 
that had been concealed by her timidity and want of 
education. Emboldened by her cousin’s affection, she 
related to him all her thoughts and feelings. Her mind 
was pure as the summer rill, one might always see to the 
bottom. Soon frightened, she resembled those birds we 
at first think mute, but which, in the wild woods’ solitude, 
pour forth the most ravishing notes. She told Edmund 
the simple story of her life, talked to him of her flowers, 
of her convent friends, of the rare and trifling sorrows 
that had passed like light clouds over her heart. All that 
had before appeared so puerile, now seemed to possess a 
poetic charm. Rose reminded Edmund of Count Eg- 
mont’s Clara, who was solely occupied in embroidering, 
praying, and looking from the casement to see if her lover 
was coming. 

The young girl, encouraged by the increasing affection 
shown her by her cousin, became each day more intel- 
ligent in every thing to which he directed her attention. 
Love opens the soul, as the sun does the flowers. A 
thousand new thoughts passed through her innocent mind, 
a thousand new interests awoke in her life. Edmund 
felt that her flexible nature was gradually moulding 
itself to his own sentiments, and her mind opening to the 
light. This inward transformation produced also an 
outward change in Rose. Her forehead appeared larger 
and more intellectual, and her large blue eyes took a 
more pensive expression and showed a modest confidence 
in herself; certain of being no longer ridiculed, she was 
at ease and happy. Sorel’s health was almost entirely re- 
established: his conversations with his cousin became 
longer, more regular, and often took the form of lessons. 
He sometimes read to her extracts from our modern poets, 
and enjoyed her innocent wonder in this new world of 
images and ideas; he felt a pleasure in questioning and 
analysing her emotions and listening to her ingenuous 
confessions. 

One evening whilst thus occupied, Marguerite entered, 
and announced Mr. and Mademoiselle Garin. 

Edmund looked confused, and was evidently reluctant 
to see them, but the young painter had entered, followed 
by his sister, and both ran to Sorel with joyful exclama- 
tions, 

“You are better then?” cried Paul. 
to see you looking so well !” 

“We have thought of nothing but you for the last six 
weeks,” interrupted Bertha in a plaintive tone. 

“What a pity you could not accompany us,” said 
Garin ; “‘ your country is positively finer than Scotland.” 

“ And the inhabitants, who had been represented to us 
as savages, have received us every where as friends.” 

“They have given us parties.” 

“ We lodged at Brest with the Inspector of the Marine.” 

“We have seen the fleet sail.’ 

** And they gave us a ball on board the Admiral’s ship.” 

“A man may pride himself on belonging to such a 
country,” said Paul gravely. 

“T fully intend visiting it again,” added Bertha. 

All this had been said so rapidly that Sorel had not 
been able to utter a syllable ; it appeared to him, however, 
that if they had thought of nothing but him, they had at 
least reasonably endeavoured to divert themselves; but 
after all, they thought him dead or dying, and Mademoi- 


“T am delighted 





selle Garin must have looked on him as a very uncertain 
suitor. When they had finished describing their tour, 
Sorel congratulated them on carrying away such agree- 


able reminiscences of Brittany. 
“ And all this time, poor Mr. Edmund was confined to 
his bed,” said Bertha. 
“Too happy not to be between four planks,” observed 
] 


orel. 

“Oh, I shall never forget that scene! I still fancy I 
see the carriage on,‘the brink of the precipice. It was 
horrible !” 

“One might make a fine picture of it,” said Paul, 

nsively. 

“Shall I sit?” asked Edmund in a slightly ironical 
manner; “I am still pale enough.” 

The young painter was about to answer, when the 
Captain entered. 

“ Ah! our Parisians.” cried he, offering his hand to 
Garin. Well, you see our boy has recovered from his 
shipwreck ; I was just come to fetch him, that he might 
see my harvest of russets.” 

“ Has Mademoiselle Rose a receipt for preserving pears 
also ?” inquired Garin, looking gravely at the young girl. 

Rose blnshed, Edmund bit his lip. 

“My cousin has one for nursing those who suffer, at 
all events,” said he, “and_of that most persons are 
ignorant.” “ 

“TI never questioned the eminent qualifications of the 
young lady,” said Paul, bowing; “ you have frequently 
heard my sentiments on the subject, and it appeared to 
me that we were agreed.” 

“T did not know her as I do now,” said Edmund. 

“He is right,’ said the Captain with a loud laugh. 
“ Rose hides her colours, but she is a fine craft and steady 
in a gale of wind; she is the image of her mother, she 
deserves to be happy.” 

“ And she shall,” said Edmund warmly. 

Paul and Bertha exchanged glances. 

“TI beg pardon,” said the former in a constrained 
manner, “ I fear we are intruding ; only as we are leaving 
soon, we should like to know if Sorel intends accompany- 
ing us.” 

Edmund looked at the Captain and then at Rose, and 
seemed embarrassed. : 

“T fear Mr. Sorel has taken a fancy to gardening, and 
wishes to complete his instructions before he leaves La 
Cherriére,” observed Bertha in a bitter tone. 

“T have indeed altered my mind,” said the young man. 

“ What!” said the Captain, “ you will remain with us?” 

“ Yes, uncle, always, if you wish it.” 

The Captain uttered a joyful exclamation, looked at his 
daughter and then at his nephew,— 

“So,” said he, “you have taken our former pleasantry in 
earnest.” 

“ Will my cousin consent?” said Edmund tenderly, 
offering his hand to the young girl. 

Rose did not answer, but threw herself into her father’s 
arms. 








LITERARY AND MORAL GEMS.—No. VII. 


SELECTED BY A LADY. 


"OBITUARY EMBLEMS. 


In Christian countries it is still the custom in many 
places, to distribute something green at funerals, as an 
emblem that the body, though dead, shall revive and 
flourish ; and in particular, rosemary is often selected, 
which tree flourishes the more for being cut down. The 
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ancient heathens, on the contrary, made use of cypress, 
which never revives after having undergone that’ process. 
The Jews’ custom was for every one to pluck up a hand- 
full of grass and throw it upon the grave of their departed 
brother, denoting that, though thus cut off, he should 
spring up again in due season. 

How touching the simplicity of the memorial to his 
beloved, of the Swiss peasant, who carved upon her tomb- 
stone a rosebud, and wrote beneath it, “ C’est telle qu’elle 
fut!” A still more affecting tribute, equally well authen- 
ticated, and true to nature, I add here, from my associated 
recollection of it in connexion with the latter. In Sep- 
tember, 1837, a poor wanderer, a man of many sorrows, 
named John Shaw, and aged thirty-eight, returned after 
some years of absence, to his native place, Maryport, in 
Cumberland, hoping to find his mother. She was dead. 
On the following morning he was discovered lying lifeless 
in the churchyard, with his head resting upon her grave. 
The fatal instrument of recent suicide was still in his 
hand, and beside him lay a piece of slate, on which he 
had scrawled the following lines :— 


“ Bury me beside her dust 
In whom I put my early trust, 
I had on earth no truer friend ; 
A broken heart has been my end, 
So bury me beside my friend.” 
Joun SuAw, aged 38. 


STEADINESS OF AIM. 


We should consider this world as a great commercial 
mart, where fortune holds out to us various commodities ; 
riches, ease, fame, knowledge, &c. Every thing is marked 
at a settled price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, 
are so much ready money, which we are to lay out to the 
best advantage. Examine, choose, compare, reject, but 
stand to your own decision, and do not, like children, when 
you have purchased one thing, lament that you do not 
possess another which you did not purchase. There is no 
quality which so much dignifies human nature, as con- 
sistency of conduct. Even if a man’s pursuits are 
unjustifiable, yet if they are maintained with steadiness 
and vigour, we cannot altogether withhold our admiration. 
It is the characteristic of a great mind to choose, on 
entering life, some one important object, and to pursue it 
with firmness and perseverance.—Mrs. Barbauld’s Essay 
on Inconsistency in our Expectations. 





LUMINOUS APPEARANCE OF THE SEA. 


Tue scorching heat of the day within the tropics, is 
generally succeeded by delightful evenings and pleasant 
nights: no sooner has the sun‘ reached within a few de- 
grees of the western horizon, than groups of the most fan- 
tastic clouds accumulate in the west, whose sides are tinged 
with the most beautiful colours. It is now that the awn- 
ings are furled, and all hands assemble on deck to inhale 
the cool evening breeze and behold the glories of the setting 
sun. On one of these delightful evenings our “ gallant 
ship” was wending her way towards the equator; the sun 
was set, and we still lingered on deck, enjoying the cool 
breeze and the magnificent spectacle which the heavens 
presented, as each succeeding shade of darkness unfolded 
new constellations to our view, Our attention was soon 
directed to the sea around us, which began to assume a 
most brilliant appearance: the agitation of the waves by 
the wind gave outa thousand glow-worm-like particles 
whose light illumined the ocean; and whenever a wave 
was dashed aside by our ship, a glare of light shone on 
her tops and sails, sufficient to render the countenances 











of the topmen visible. The tracks of flying fishes and 
their pursuers were seen in the water, darting in every 
possible direction, while ever and anon a porpoise would 
shoot like an arrow across our track, leaving a train of fire 
behind him. This pleasing spectacle around us, gave rise 
to many ingenious theories as to the cause of the above 
phenomenon. One imagined the light to be emanations 
of rays from the moon,—another thought it arose from 
putrid animal matter held in suspension in the fluid, 
&c. A bucket-full of water was taken up from the sea, 
which, when agitated by the hand, or in any other way 
whatever, light was given out, which would disappear in 
five or six seconds, but would again be given out on re-agi- 
tating the water. It is reasonable to conclude from this 
experiment, that whatever particles gave out the light, it 
was necessary that some particular part of their surface 
should meet the eye of the observer. About half-a-pint of 
the water was taken from the bucket and put into a glass 
for examination. On the following day the water in ques- 
tion was submitted to the scrutiny of a powerful microscope, 
and some very minute semi-transparent globules were with 
some difficulty seen: these, from the ship’s motion, were 
continually shifting their position; it was ascertained, 
however, that they sank in the portion of fluid under ex- 
amination; they were consequently specifically heavier 
than sea water. This fact being ascertained, search was 
made in the bottom of the glass, and in a single drop of 
water taken up by the point of the finger, a bunch of at 
least twenty of the above-mentioned semi-transparent glo- 
bules was found adhering together by a very fine mem- 
brane. These lay still, and could be distinctly seen under 
the magnifying power of the microscope. I concluded at 
once that the light given out proceeded from these glo- 
bules, and that they were the spawn of some very minute 
inhabitant of the deep, probably of that numerous race of 
worms whose spawn adhere to, are hatched, enter into, 
and devour the bottoms of such ships as are not defended 
by copper sheathing. 

We must conclude that there are certain times when 
these eggs become specifically lighter than sea water, in 
which they rise to the surface, and it is then they give out 
their phosphoric light. I conceive this may take place by 
means of solar heat, when the embryo has arrived at a 
certain point; that one part of each egg is specifically 
lighter than the other part, (just as we find is the case 
with a fowl’s egg that has undergone incubation) that the 
light proceeds from the under or heaviest part, because we 
found it necessary to agitate the water, and consequently 
to turn the spawn round, before light was given out at 
all. My microscope is furnished with a micrometer where 
one-sixteenth of a square inch is divided into six hundred 
and twenty-five squares, and I noticed that sixteen of the 
eggs or semi-transparent globules would cover one square 
of the micrometer. Consequently, it would require 160,000 
of globules to cover a superficial inch, and sixty-four mil- 
lions to make a cubic inch ! 

The luminous appearance of the sea continued from 
sunset to four o’clock the next morning, when it became 
very faint: the ship had gone over a space of forty miles. 
Now a single drop of water was found to contain forty 
globules or eggs; what a prodigious number must have 
been spread over a track of only one hundred and sixty 
geographical miles, a space very small indeed compared 
to the ocean! 

The water which had been taken up for examination 
was kept till dark, in order to ascertain whether its shining 
qualities would be retained; but although thousands of 
globules remained at the bottom, no light could be pro- 
duced, however much the water was agitated. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE CRUSADER. 


SorTty—lay him down 
Beneath this cedar’s bough ; 
So—back, let the cool evening breeze, 
Fan free his burning brow. 
See from that spear-wound, blood 
Is welling from his side, 
Tear off his silken scarf and stanch 
The crimson rolling tide. 


Hark! hark! the trumpets sound, 
Sign of renewing strife, 
He stirs—his mailed hands are clenched, 
He struggles into life. 
He gulps th’ oppressive air, 
He gasps in vain for breath ; 
One fearful struggle—all is o’er, 
The warrior yields to death. 


Prayers for his soul—and now 
His arms cross o’er his ’reast, 
Stretch him, ye serfs, all decent out, 
His feet place to the west. 
Beside him lay his sword, 
His battle-axe and shield, 
Lay low his bandrobe, but let not 
His helm’s plume trail the field. 
And this is glory—ye 
The proud of birth and name, 
Come hither, greathearts, gaze with me, 
There lies your idol—fame ! 
For this ye barter life, 
Love, home, the social board ; 
For this he left his father-land, 
To perish by the sword. 


Tn vain will his warder watch 
From donjon tower on high, 
With many an eager, anxious gaze, 
The approach of his banner nigh. 
In vain will his bride look forth, 
At the mild moonlight hour, 
When the evening shades have vanished quite, 
And the dew is on the flower. 


He comes not, alas! for her; 
She droops in her hall of state, 
She speaks not of hope, for her young heart 
Ts sad and desolate. 
At length the sad tale is told, 
Is told in a minstrel’s strain,— 
A convent’s gate has closed on her, 
She will ne’er come forth again. 


Princes Place. W. H. Suira. 














VARIETIES. 





THE BURNING OF A WoRLD.—It is not a little remark- 
able that the predicted conflagration of the earth and the cir- 
cumstances attending, as is foretold in the ancient scriptures, 
are both natural and have a strict coincidence with scientific 
probability. None but the ignorant would conclude, that 
because the earth whirled round the sun in safety for some 
thousands of years, that therefore it must for ever go on 
undisturbed. There are principles in the atmosphere which 
engird the globe, of sufficient potency if properly proportioned, 
to feed a combustion that would liquefy the rocks and evapo- 
rate the seas,—the two gases which feed the intense flame of 
the compound blowpipe, and the component parts of the air 
we breathe. Besides the combustibility of the atmosphere, 
the earth may have central fires, that her mountain ribs may 
not be able always to imprison. Are not the ancient vol- 
= the great arteries which lead down to this heart of 

re? 


A GLIMPSE OF PELHAM AND PompEII.—I dined yes- 
terday with E. L. Bulwer, at his new residence in Charles 
street, Berkeley square, a splendid and classically fitted-up 
mansion. One of the drawings (rooms ”) is a fac-simile of a 
chamber which our host visited at Pompeii; vases, candela- 
bra, chairs, tables, to correspond. He lighted a perfumed 
pastile, modelled from Mount Vesuvius. As soon as the cone 
of the mountain began to blaze, I fancied myself an inhabi- 
tant of the devoted city; and, as Pliny the Elder, thus 
addressed myself to Bulwer, my supposed nephew,—“ Our 
fate is accomplished, nephew. Hand me yonder volume ; I 
shall die as a student in my vocation. Do you, then, hasten 
to take refuge on board the fleet at Misenum. Yonder cloud 
of hot ashes chides thy longer delay ; feel no alarm for me ; 
I shall live in story; the author of Pelham will rescue my 
name from oblivion.” Pliny the Younger made me a low 
bow.—Miscellanies of the late James Smith. 

Boileau said of himself he was eminent for two things; 
“ making verses, and playing at skittles.” 

Dean Swirt’s BaRBER.—Dean Swift’s barber one day 
told the Dean he had taken a public house, and wanted some 
verses for his sign. “ And what’s your sign? ” said the Dean. 
“ Oh, the Pole and the Basin, Sir; but if your Reverence would 
supply me with a few lines by way of motto, no doubt it would 
bring me plenty of customers.” Upon which the Dean took 
out his pencil, and wrote the following couplet, which long 
graced the barber’s sign-board : 


Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 
Where nought excels the shaving, but the beer.” 
The shaver’s reply, if not equally ready (which I do not 
vouch for,) was, according to F. M. as follows: 
* But I, the shaver you extol, 

Would gladly rove from pole to pole, 

Working my way, from ear to ear, 

Till other hands take up my bier.” 

Correspondent. 
SycuEem.—There is nothing in the Holy Land finer than the 

view of Sychem from the surrounding heights. As the 
traveller descends towards it from the hills, it appears 
luxuriantly embosomed in the most delightful and fragrant 
bowers, half concealed by rich gardens and by stately trees 
collected into groves, all around the bold and beautiful valley 
in which it stands. The traveller, directing his steps towards 
its ancient sepulchres, as lasting as the rocks wherein they 
are hewn, contemplates the spot where the remains of Joseph, 
of Eleazar, and of Joshua, were deposited. Sychem was 
considered as the capital of Samaria, whose inhabitants 
consisted principally of deserters from the Jews, and formed 
a separate sect in religion, called Samaritans. They held 
Jacob's well in high veneration: it is at a small distance 
from the town on the road to Jerusalem. It was the place 
where our Saviour revealed his dignity to the woman of 
Samaria, and has been visited by pilgrims and travellers in 
all ages. A church was formerly built over it.—Clarke’s 
Travels. 


Nothing is more worthless to every purpose of utility than 
a mere smattering in the fine arts: to the wealthy and the 
unoccupied it may serve to beguile an idle hour, or to amuse 
leisure ; but an indifferent artist, a mere tame and spiritless 
copyist, a tasteless and mechanical strummer on any instru- 
ment, be the instrument what it may, is utterly valueless ; 
such exhibitions delight only the doating parent, and will be 
endured by others but during the transient season of youth. 
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